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Newton Technical High School 


Why teach the short story? I am sure that there are 
many teachers who believe that the time spent on such work 
is wasted. “Why,” they may ask, “displace the older, 
literary classics, Burke, Macaulay, Johnson, with the ever 
present story that the pupil will read anyhow?” 

My reasons for giving the short story a place in every 
English course are these: 

First: young people are reading short stories and need 
help in choosing the right type. Second: they will continue 
to read short stories when they leave school; consequently we 
can give them one form of instruction that they will take 
with them when they leave. Third: the short story human- 
izes the teacher. Through it she keeps close to the pupils’ 
interests. The intimate consideration of other people’s lives, 
their joys and sorrows, makes for confidence and easy friendli- 
ness between teacher and pupil. Every short story recita- 
tion is a socialized recitation. Fourth: short stories of the 
right type have teaching force that is all powerful. The 
ethical value of a simple, strong tale is unquestioned. No 
boy can ever regard falsehood in just the same way after a 
thoughtful reading of such stories as those two in the Adlantic 
Narratives, Second Series: The Lie by Mary Antin, or 
Perjured by Edith Mirrielees. Anyone who reads the stories | 
recently edited by Mary Laselle, entitled Joy in Work, is 
better prepared to play his part in the work of the world. 
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One of the finest stories in the collection is The Fisherman of 
Costla by James B. Connolly. In commenting upon it, one 
pupil writes: 

This story is one of the very best I have ever read, one that I can’t seem 
to get away from. A lawyer wishes to get to Galway, and the poor fisher- 
man, thinking only of others, takes him there, risking his own life. The 
wonderful descriptions of the sea and the reality of it all make us love the 
noble spirit of the fisherman, and the good which he did. His joy in his 
work, his respect for others, and his sincere love for God make him a truly 
wonderful character. 


Teaching the short story is pleasant work, but effective 
teaching of the short story is not easy. Indeed it is a real 
challenge to get results that justify the time spent. The 
very abundance of material in the field presents the first and 
one of the greatest problems. Careful selection of the stories 
and definite plans for making use of them are necessary. 

| have just completed the study of the short story with 
a class.of Junior girls of the Commercial course. We spent 
ten weeks on the work, which included the reading of three 
collections of stories besides scores of others as supplementary 
work; the reading of magazine stories; classifying and making 
a card catalogue of all read. In addition each pupil wrote two 
short stories. 

This year we are trying out with the Junior class the 
experiment of separating the work in literature and composi- 
tion. The arrangement has made it possible to do intensive 
work on the reading, uninterrupted by drill on grammar or 
spelling. The pupils have read a much greater number of 
stories than they could have under the old plan of having 
literature only three times a week. Not an unmitigated 
blessing for the teacher! 

A library well supplied with the best in short stories made 
it possible to do extensive supplementary reading. We have 
in our school library two hundred and ten copies of short 
stories. In addition, our librarian has made available from 
the public library any additional material required. We 
teachers all know the desirability of placing a volume right 
before pupils. To recommend the reading of a certain story 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, Van Dyke, or Joseph Lincoln may be 
enough for the exceptional pupil, but for the average student, 
a book in the hand is worth two at the public library three 
miles away. So many stories take on a new meaning when 
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compared with others in which the same theme is used. The 
loyalty of little David in Mary Antin’s story, The Lie, may 
be made the basis for a study in loyalties. This suggests 
lan Maclaren’s 4 Fight With Death, in which the loyalty 
of a doctor to his work is shown. Or The Story of the White 
Heron by Sarah Orne Jewett, where the theme is the loyalty 
of a little girl for a bird, whose hiding place she discovers and 
whose secret she keeps from the hunter, tempted though she 
is by his offer of reward. In Seth Miles and the Sacred Fire* 
it is the fidelity of a man to his ideal that makes its strong 
appeal. Such comparative work is worth while. Young 
readers like it and respond to it. 

Sea stories, especially popular with boys, suggest James 
B. Connolly. The half dozen volumes of his work are im- 
mediately placed on the reserve shelves with scores of others 
with which the pupils soon become familiar. Some of the 
most popular stories on the shelves are the following: 


Gallagher and Other Stories, Richard Harding Davis 

The Four Million, O. Henry 

Tennessee’s Partner, Bret Harte 

High Noon, Alice Brown 

The Queen’s Twin and Other Tales, Sarah Orne Jewett 

Cape Cod Stories, Joseph Lincoln 

The Other Fellow, F. Hopkinson Smith 

The Perfect Tribute, The Counsel Assigned, The Courage of the Common- 
- place, Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


For class study I sometimes use one writer, as Poe, 
Hawthorne, or O. Henry, making the study of his life, work, 
and special style a starting point for the course. Careful 
study of Poe’s short stories is most satisfactory in many ways. 
As the father of the short story in America, and as a master 
of style, he establishes a standard by which to measure other 
writers. I am using Poe’s stories in this manner now with 
Junior boys. 

With the girls | used for class study three sets of collected 
stories: the Atlantic Narratives, Second Series, edited by 
Charles Swain Thomas; Collected Short Stories by Rosa 
Mikels; Modern Short Stories by Frederick H. Law. I think 
every teacher should have the three volumes mentioned on 
her desk, and in addition three others: Stories of the New 
America, by Mary Laselle; the O. Henry Memorial Collection; 


* Atlantic Narratives, Second Series. 
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Edward J. O’Brien’s latest volume of Best Short Stories of the 
Year. 

The class work consisted of the reading of the three vol- 
umes first mentioned. In addition each pupil reviewed a set 
of stories by one author, and read stories in the current 
magazines. The outgrowth of this magazine story reading is 
a club which meets once a month to decide on the best story 
from each of four magazines. These best stories are clipped 
and bound in covers for our library—a little competition with 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien and his volume of Best Short Stories of 
the Year. 

In the classroom work, with the Juniors, my plan, 
roughly sketched was twofold: first, to help them to the 
fullest enjoyment of their reading; second, to give them a 
knowledge of the requirements of the short story so that 
through establishing some standards of excellence, | might 
lead them to make the right choice. 

In teaching the first requirement, that the story make one 
and only one impression, | made the comparison between 
simple narrative, which merely unfolds a line of action, and 
the story which stresses a single situation or a series of closely 
related developing situations. To make the point clear, | 
called upon pupils to tell personal experiences. Anyone of 
them served to show that there was no single strong impres- 
sion: that the series of episodes, however charmingly strung 
together, was not astory. By way of contrast, I then read a 
tale in which there was a well-ordered plot and singleness of 
effect, secured by eliminating the non-essential and subordi- 
nating the unimportant. The Necklace by de Maupassant, or 
one of O. Henry’s stories with its clear, convincing plot, served 
as an illustration of the distinction between a narrative and 
a short story. 

With the idea of unified impression in mind, we then 
discussed the stories we had read to find the central thought 
or theme. Often this is difficult work. Ethical truths are 
not obtrusive, but are woven into the fabric of the story, thus 
giving unified impression. But to find the author’s message, 
to pronounce it true or false, was the beginning and end of all 
our effort. If we discovered that there was no dominant 
thought, then we decided it was no true story. The real 
story has a point. 


Next, how was that unity secured? Through plot, char- 
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acter, or setting? Again much care should be taken in select- 
ing stories for illustration. Why expect pupils to do what we 
mature readers find difficult, discover a predominance of one 
of the elements when there is scarcely any special emphasis, or, 
worse, even, let pupils wander through a series of stories seek- 
ing to find stress on plot, character, or setting, when there is 
actually no one element emphasized? There are, as Bliss 
Perry says, “many tales in which there is a blending of ele- 
ments that defies analysis.” 

To prevent this confusion, | have tried to use striking 
examples of each type until the pupils have learned to recog- 
nize their special significance. And, before going on to 
another problem, we have considered many stories of each 
type until the idea was clear. As a standard by which to 
measure other character stories, Mary Wilkins Freeman’s 
The Revolt of Mother is most satisfactory, for the mother 
stands out clearly against the New England background, 
dominating the scene, and carrying with her an appeal that 
makes her easily the center of interest. The little blind boy 
in What Mr. Grey Said by Margaret Montague furnishes an- 
other example of character interest, for the child’s imagina- 
tive personality it is that holds us with compelling power. 
This story always suggests another, The Comforter by Eliza- 
beth Jordon, a story with strong emotional appeal. 

Since variety of tone is an aid to interest, we may well 
consider such a story as Ruggs, R. O. T. C. from the Atlantic 
Narratives, Second Series. This never fails to make an appeal 
to boys and girls, for it is the story of a young American 
soldier who pluckily gives his best to his work. Some of the 
situations are delightfully humorous and the conversation, 
typical of camp life, is bright and clever. 

The pupils had little difficulty in recognizing the next 
type, the plot story. That the short story does not depend 
on character drawing for its effect, that the interest may be 
elsewhere and the characters only roughly sketched was made 
clear through reading and discussing Frank Stockton’s story 
The Lady or the Tiger. 1 pointed out that the woman might 
be any woman. She is no particular woman. Stockton did 
not intend that she should be, for he wanted the answers to the 
riddle to be as numerous as the women readers. Stories to 
be read in connection with teaching plot emphasis may well 
be chosen from de Maupassant, the master of concise style, 
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or O. Henry, who, with almost careless ease, followed the 
best principles of story telling, making his plots clear, convinc- 
ing, and full of the unexpected humor of life. 

The subject of unity of impression secured through setting 
presented a more difficult problem. To discriminate between 
local color sketches and the story in which setting dominates, 
the plot being just sufficient to make a narrative, is no easy 
matter. The study of setting led to the reporting of sec- 
tional stories, the local colorists being classified by their 
districts in some such manner as this: 


Mary: Wallkins@23 550 aca ost ate crsaaeeh ier ie 


Sarah Orne: eOwebtrn sacra t face tora ree eee New England 
AliceyBrown ey .icdtei-se og Sere seer a ae 

Joseph Lincoln a oases ee er Cape Cod 

Thomas: NelsonBagens sams asshs oe acces Virginia 
RutheVMicknneryaStewalcescs rr sarees erie Tennessee Mountains 
George: W. Gablenerie annonce ergs tee one Louisiana 
Bretillartes (seine atic Sen 0) Sat ae cote re enor ae California 

Ol Henry ara: coke ee one eeaeie ee New York City-Life 
James BaiGonnollye ae mea ior eee ae Sea Stortes 


Such a study of the section story gave a broader knowl- 
edge and a deeper sympathy with people of our country. 
The pupils came to see how the use of local color, skillfully 
handled, makes convincing life in the steel mills, in the tene- 
ment districts, or on the broad wheat fields. 

From the story that employs local color we went on to 
consider those that depend on local color for effect. The 
story of atmosphere, that deeply appealing characteristic 
that gives a predominant mood, cannot actually be taught 
any more than it can be pointed out. 1 found that the pupils 
came to feel it, catching rather than finding it, until now 
most of them are quick and sure in the appreciation of the 
author’s feelings. A fine example of atmosphere is such a 
story as Seth Miles and the Sacred Fire, in which Cornelia A. 
Comer has succeeded so well in making us sense the heat, the 
tense dry air of the hill town and the tense rebellious mood of 
the boy Richard, so like the hour before the storm. 

The Fall of the House of Usher by Poe furnishes the highest 
type of story of atmosphere, affecting us with unspeakable 
dread. Tolstoi’s Master and Man is so vivid in its description 
of the blizzard that as we read, we feel the torments of the 
bitter cold. Matches,a story in the November 1920 number of 
the Atlantic, is a remarkable illustration of what effects can 
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be secured by sense appeals. In reviewing it, one pupil 
writes: 

This is a very unusual story based on an actual occurrence. The tiny 
tar shack, snowbound on the vast stretch of rolling plain, is described vividly. 
We feel the sharp north wind and the biting cold of one of the great western 
snowstorms. The story leaves the reader numb with cold. Clever char- 


acter drawing, plenty of action, touches of pathos and humor all combine 
to make this story one of the finest of its kind. 


Dan-nan-ron by Fiona McLeod brought forth this 
comment: 


In this story there is an unusual atmosphere of gloom and shadow. We 
feel the cold and the thrills as we read of Manus McCodrum’s death. The 
seals from the sea rush upon him and tear him to pieces, making the rocks in 
the moonlight red from the flowing blood. And through all this he hears the 
ghostly strains of the “Dan-nan-ron,”’ played by his greatest enemy just as 
it had been foretold to him that he would hear it in his dying hour. The 
story deals with the mystical, the struggle being between nature and the 
supernatural forces. The author has shown us that there are strange mysti- 
cal forces in the world that affect us in spite of ourselves, and that our own 
actions rebound upon us, making our lives good or bad as the case may be. 

Buttercup Night by John Galsworthy, in the First Series of the Aélantic 
Narratives, eaves the reader with a feeling all quiet and sweet like the fields 
in the early morning light. Here indeed, the place suggested the story. 
All of us have seen some such place and have thought “It is like a story!” 


As the pupils learned to distinguish and classify stories by 
the elements stressed, so they came to distinguish between 
the kinds of struggle presented, determining whether the 
opposing forces tested physical, mental, or moral strength. 
Physical struggle is shown clearly in the stories of competition, 
as The Freshman Full-Back by Ralph D. Paine, or Building 
a Fire by Jack London, or Stevenson’s A Lodging for the 
Night,—all illustrations of struggle with the natural forces. 

Detective stories, as Poe’s Gold Bug, or One Hundred in 
the Dark by Owen Johnson, stories calling for a solution, illus- 
trate the mental struggle, while the moral struggle is pre- 
sented in The Courage of the Commonplace by Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews, the man fighting against failure and grow- 
ing strong for the test in the crisis. Or, in The Way of Life 
by Lucy Huffaker, where we witness a struggle that appar- 
ently ends in defeat. The unselfish mother finds her dreams 
unrealized, but is not dismayed, illustrating how a character 
takes on dignity from the moral struggle whether it ends in 
victory or defeat. 
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All this seems mechanical, I fear, too suggestive of 
method. In the class-discussion, the plan is, happily, well 
in the background, but the results of leading the pupils along 
a certain way are soon apparent. They are much better 
able to pick out a plot, catch the writer’s mood, or seize upon 
the trait or characteristic that brings out a clean-cut personal- 
ity. There is less vain, aimless generalizing and more ac- 
curate judgment in classifying and cataloguing the stories 
read—the last piece of work we did by the way of reviewing 
the subject. We arranged the cards under such headings as 
these: Stories of 


Character, Loyalty, War, 
Plot, Sacrifice, : Children, 
Atmosphere, Courage, Animals. 


Some of the cards read as follows: 


CHARACTER 


The Coward ARTHUR Guy EMPEY 

In the story The Coward we see how a soldier disgraced himself and his 
regiment by deserting in the face of heavy fire. After being sentenced to be 
shot, Lloyd felt all chances of making good had passed. A great longing 
came over him to redeem himself in the eyes of his company, and to make 
his slate once more free from that hateful name of coward. 

After the prison was blown up, Lloyd saw his chance and grasped it. 
He was thinking not of himself and the dangers that threatened him, but of 
his company and his opportunity to save them. He succeeded. The order 
of the court was “duly carried out,” by a single shot coming from the enemy’s 
line. Lloyd died at the appointed hour, not a coward, but a hero loved and 
honored. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES 


A Little Traveler SARAH ORNE JEWETT 

A Little Traveler is a children’s story stressing character. In this story 
the author strives to make us see and love the little orphan as she saw and 
loved her. It is most appealing to picture the little dark-haired girl wander- 
ing through the car making friends with the passengers trustfully and unsus- 
piciously. They learned to love her as she loved them, one and all. It makes 


us wish it were possible for us to go through life looking upon everyone as 
our friend. 


SACRIFICE 


Seth Miles and the Sacred Fire CorneELIA A. COMER 

The story teaches us that he who sacrifices the things he loves best will 
be rewarded in the end. When Seth Miles found Dick in a discouraged 
frame of mind on that hot sultry day, he knew just what to say. Through- 
out the story it is clearly shown that if fortune had favored him, Seth Miles 
would have made a great teacher, as he possessed the wonderful ability 
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to get to the heart of everything he studied, and also to pass that knowledge 
on to others. This is illustrated at the conclusion, when he comes to know 
that towards the end of his life he has at last been able to pass the torch of 
knowledge on to Dick, whom he has taught so wonderfully to “sense things.” 


This classifying might go on endlessly, but it was in- 
tended only as a means to an end, and the end was attained 
when, through intelligent appreciation of how it was done, 
they recognized the author’s power in giving a message, for 
in all this apparently ruthless picking to pieces, the author’s 
message has been our chief interest. 

This sounds rather sober. It is, but we have had time 
for alittle realfun, too. Wehave revelled in stories of humor. 
We cannot expect to teach a sense of humor, but we can help 
the young people catch the spirit of fun. Once led to read 
such stories as Goliath by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, The Pot of 
Jam by Hopkinson Smith, or Sonny’s Christenin’ by Ruth 
McEnneny Stewart, they eagerly follow suggestions to read 
more of the same type. The short story has, then, another 
mission to perform in developing a lively sense of humor. 

It is worth while, this teaching of the short story, but, 
withal, a serious business. It taxes one’s power in many 
ways, not the least being—keeping up with the reading. 
This I have never been able to do. But another and far 
greater challenge is keeping in tune with the work, for appre- 
ciation means to me, the quick response to emotional appeal, 
the ability to catch the writer’s spirit in the story, whether it 
be bright with humor, or warm with love, or deep with pathos 
that touches the human sympathy that is alive in all of us. 
We must feel that which we would have others feel. 

Never was there a time when there was greater need for 
quiet, strong guidance, just that which we have it in our power 
to give, to hold these “wild young people”’ to the best that is 
in them, and the best is, I find, pretty fine and true. For in 
spite of what Mr. and Mrs. Grundy may say, the girls and 
boys of to-day are not all wrong. They are only noisily 
playing a part, thus getting what they want, our excited at- 
tention. They are quick and elusive, but sensitive, too. | 
know that this is true of some of them at least, because 
I have seen them at their best, carried along by the story- 
teller’s art, responsive to the message he brings them. I have 
seen the nobility of a great sacrifice reflected in their faces as 
they followed the deed of quiet renunciation told in the story 
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of Sister Ann in The Debt. | have looked up from my reading 
of the little blind child, whose story Margaret Montague tells 
so tenderly, and | have seen eyes full of tears and sorrow. 
These are no definite measures of appreciation, perhaps, but 
they satisfy me. They give mea great faith in human nature, 
a feeling that makes me ready to say not perhaps that “all’s 
right with the world,”’ but at least that all’s well with the 
best part of it,—our boys and girls. 


SUGGESTED LIST OF VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES 


Atlantic Narratives—First Series: Atlantic Narratives—Second Series: Edited 
by Charles Swain Thomas. 

Modern Short Stories: Edited by Frederick H. Law. 

Short Stories for High Schools: Edited by Rosa M. R. Mikels. 

Short Stories of the New America: Edited by Mary A. Laselle. 

Joy in Work: Edited by Mary A. Laselle. 

The Four Million: Edited by O. Henry. 

The O. Henry Memorial Collection: Introduction by Blanche Colton Williams. 

The Best Short Stories of the Year: Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 1916, 17, 18, 
19, 20. 

High Noon: Alice Brown. 

A Book of Short Stories: Edited by Blanche Williams. 

The Queen’s Twin and Other Tales: Sarah Orne Jewett. 

The Other Fellow: Hopkinson Smith. 

Cape Cod Stories: Joseph Lincoln. 

Plain Tales from the Hills: Rudyard Kipling. 

Set of Six: Joseph Conrad. 

Gallagher and Other Stories: Richard Harding Davis. 

Old Chester Tales: Margaret Deland. 


SUGGESTED LIST OF SHORT STORIES 


The Piece of String: The Necklace: Guy de Maupassant. 
The Lady or the Tiger: Frank Stockton. 

Sonny’s Christenin’: Sonny's Schoolin’: Ruth McEnnery Stuart. 
Master and Man: Count Leo Tolstoi. 

Quality: John Galsworthy. 

Moti Guj: Rudyard Kipling. 

The Gift of the Magi: O. Henry. 

The White Heron: Sarah Orne Jewett. 

The Gold Bug: Edgar Allan Poe. 

England to America: Margaret Prescott Montague. 

On the Fever Ship: Richard Harding Davis. 

The Squire: Elsie Singmaster. 

Seth Miles and the Sacred Fire: Cornelia A. Comer. 

The Freshman Fullback: Ralph D. Paine. 

The Path of Glory: May Brecht Pulver. 

The Princess of Make-Believe: Annie Donnell. 

Wee Willie Winkie: Rudyard Kipling. 

The Pot of Jam: F. Hopkinson Smith. 
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A Lodging for the Night: Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Dark Hour: Wilbur Steele. 

The Outcasts of Poker Flat: The Luck of Roaring Camp: Tennessee’s Partner: 
Bret Harte. 

Goliath: Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

The Dog of Flanders: Louise de la Ramée. 

Gulliver the Great: Walter Dyer. 

A Fight with Death: lan Maclaren. 

A Fisherman of Costla: James B. Connolly. 

The Coward: Arthur Guy Empey. 

War: Jack London. 

A Little Kansas Leaven: Dorothy Canfield. 

The Survivors: Elsie Singmaster. 

The Deserter: Richard Harding Davis. 

The Courage of the Commonplace: The Perfect Tribute: The Counsel Assigned: 
The Messengers: Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. 

The Keeper of the Light: Henry Van Dyke. 

A Gala Dress: The Revolt of Mother: Mary Wilkins Freeman. 

What Mr. Grey Said: Margaret Montague. 

The Comforter: Elizabeth Jordon. 

Gallagher: Richard Harding Davis. 

The Lie: Mary Antin, 

A Christmas Present for a Lady: Myra Kelly. 

The Red Headed League, Sherlock Holmes: A. Conan Doyle. 

One Hundred in the Dark: Owen Johnson. 

The Devil and Tom Walker: Washington Irving. 

The Man Who Would be King: Rudyard Kipling. 

Matches: Viola J. Paradise. 

Spendthrifts: Laura Spencer Porter. 

The Purple Star: Rebecca H. Eastman. 

Marjorie Daw: Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES 


Reports are at hand of twenty-two neighborhood gather- 
ings of English teachers in various parts of New England 
since January 1, and plans have been sent us of fifteen more 
local conferences to be held this spring. This is most gratify- 
ing. Best of all is the enthusiasm of both organizers and 
teachers. These informal, chatty, small professional clubs 
seem to be filling a real need. Only one group so far organ- 
ized has failed to go on with regular meetings. In several 
cases conferences that were originally planned to meet two 
or three times a year have voted to hold informal meetings 
every month. 

Perhaps the single most important advance made by 
New England English teachers was the formation in January 
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of a New Hampshire Association. Francis T. Clayton, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools in Concord, sends us the fol- 
lowing report: 

On January 8 the first official meeting of the New Hampshire Association 
of Teachers of English took place at the State Capitol. President Swain 
spoke cordially of the new society and of its spirit which is to be one of 
friendliness, inspiration and service, and then Professor Richards of New 
Hampshire State College discussed definite lines of English training, along 
which the college professor has the right to find the high school pupil 
equipped. Miss Luella Dickerman, Principle of the Parker School, Concord, 
delivered a most interesting paper on “An Experiment with the Classics,” and 
Walter M. May, Deputy Commissioner of Education, explained the purpose 
of the State program, and very graciously answered all questions put to him. 
The New Hampshire Association of Teachers of English already numbers 
seventy-six members, and a drive for a larger membership is now going on. 


Mr. Ralph P. Boas, Chairman of the Western Massa- 
chusetts District, has sent us a printed program of an all-day 
English meeting in Springfield on Saturday, March 19. 
From 9.30 to 11.30 informal conferences were held in various 
rooms of the High School of Commerce, under the leadership 
of seven different English teachers from the Connecticut 
valley. Following an address by Frank O. Kreager, assist- 
ant Director of the Junior Achievement Bureau of the East- 
ern States League, the members had luncheon together and 
then attended a performance of Twelfth Night, given by the 
Seniors of the Central High School in their assembly hall. 
From the newspaper reports of this meeting, and from gossip 
that has come to us from Springfield, we can safely say that 
seldom has there been held a more enthusiastic or more 
profitable conference of English teachers. The Association 
is proud of the district chairmen who are organizing and 
ae out such splendid programs of helpful, stimulating 
work. 

Lack of space prevents our printing all of the reports 
which have come to us of local gatherings. Following are a 
few of the more significant. 


SAMUEL THURBER, 


CONNECTICUT MEETINGS 
BRIDGEPORT 


We have held one meeting (the first week in December) in the library of 
the high school here. About twenty were present, representing several of 
the towns in this vicinity. 
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Instead of one set topic we asked the schools represented to tell us about 
some one thing which they were especially concerned with at the present 
time in that school. As a result we had a miscellaneous, but I believe a 
worth-while discussion of several topics. Mr. Charles L. Saunders of Green- 
wich gave us a carefully prepared talk upon the subject, “What we have a 
right to expect from the grades and what we get.” He analyzed the problem 
from the point of view of the weakness of pupils who enter high school and 
the consequent essentials which must be provided in our English courses. 

Less formal talks were given, or discussion arose upon the teaching of 
spelling, the methods of handling grammar, and the use of outside reading. 
It was agreed that in teaching both grammar and spelling there should be a 
careful selection of material taught, through systematizing of the work, and 
then insistence upon the real mastery of a few essentials. 

I believe the plan of these group meetings is thoroughly worth while, 
and I certainly desire to do my part to make our group successful. 

Lucy S. Curtiss, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE HARTFORD CONFERENCES 


The reading room of Hartford Public High School has thrice been the 
assembly place for the local English neighborhood club. The thirty-five 
members present at the November gathering decided that the discussions 
should be held regularly on the first Saturday of each month. Accordingly, 
a December and a January meeting have been held; the February conference 
is canceled because of the State Teachers’ Association program. 

Hartford, East Hartford, West Hartford, Middletown, New Britain, 
Bloomfield, Windsor, Rockville, Glastonbury, and several other communities 
have sent representatives to each of the discussions. Informality character- 
izes the gatherings. Topics dealt with have been “‘The Correction of Written 
Work,” “The Teaching of Poetry,” “The Use of the Semicolon,” “English 
for Commercial Pupils.’ The library setting, with cheerful fire crackling in 
the ample fireplace and red winter-berries placed unobtrusively upon the 
broad mantelpiece and on the book tables about the room, has added to the 
attractiveness of these occasions. At the December meeting a roast turkey 
dinner, at sixty cents a plate, was served us by the school dietitian. On 
January eight we enjoyed a roast-beef lunch. 

About thirty-five have attended each time. These conferences are 
actually proving to be powerful mental stimuli and inspirations. By them 
all the English instruction touched is being invigorated and quickened. We 
all wish them continued. 

OrwIN BRADFORD GRIFFIN, 
Local Chairman. 
GeorcE F. CHERRY, 
Chairman for Connecticut. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCES 


The local conferences are under way in our district. Our first one was a 
couple of weeks ago in Springfield, when thirty-five teachers turned out for 
an animated and at times exciting discussion on the relations between Junior 
and Senior High Schools. These Springfield meetings will be held once a 
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month in the city library, Mr. Ernest Caverly of the Technical High School 
acting as chairman. The teachers nearby are much interested. 

The first local conference in Holyoke will be held next week, and will 
continue monthly. Mr. Morris Sanford of Holyoke High School is chairman. 

The local conferences in Greenfield are in charge of Miss Marion Ather- 
ton of the Greenfield High School. This district is scattered and will not be 
organized until after the big meeting in Springfield, March 19. 

That meeting is now being planned. More than a month ago, I assem- 
bled a committee from about the district of twelve people. They were unani- 
mous in their belief that an all-district meeting in Springfield was necessary 
to rouse interest in local conferences and to get members for the association. 
They decided upon March 19. To make the meeting different from the 
Boston one, we decided upon a series of informal conferences, so that there 
would be something for everyone, followed by one address. In the after- 
noon the recent performance of Twelfth Night, by the Central High School, 
will be repeated for the teachers. I think that this should be a successful 
meeting. 

Miss Atherton of Greenfield reports: 

“‘T have had one local meeting, a very successful one. We discussed the 
matter of grading English papers. That meeting was held February 17, 
and we are planning another one for April 21. They are getting interested 
in them now, and | think we shall have some interesting meetings.” 

Which means full steam ahead in our district, with conferences going in 
Springfield, Holyoke, and Greenfield, and a spring meeting in Springfield. 

Another thing, I am interesting the large group of teachers whose only 
interest in English teaching is English for foreigners. I hope to have one of 
the informal conferences at the Springfield meeting specially for them. 

RALPH P. Boas, 
Chairman, District of Western Massachusetts. 


GREATER BOSTON MEETINGS 


NorTH OF BosTON CLUB 


In January this group reported two meetings as past, and a third in 
prospect. Like most of the groups, this one is following the good custom of 
“meeting ’round.” The first meeting of the season was a program meeting. 
at which it was suggested the group devote itself to phases on one subject 
and at the end of the year gather its findings into a final report. At this same 
time it was voted to make every other meeting open to all English teachers. 
At the November meeting, held in Lynn, Miss Merrill of Somerville read! 
a formal paper on Oral English. 


SOUTH OF Boston CLuB 


The three meetings of this group have been very well attended, very 
sociable in their nature, and very interesting in their subject. Of the three, 
two have been held in Quincy, and the third at Milton Academy; a fourth, 
probably an April meeting, will be held at Milton High School. To all 
meetings Quincy grade teachers primarily interested in English have been 
invited. In November, Miss Dellicker, Supervisor of the Grammar Grades 
in Quincy, addressed the group on the Project-Problem Method of teaching 
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and its particular application to the teaching of English. On the visit to 
Milton Academy Mr. De Mille discussed college entrance examinations from 
the point of view of the preparatory school-teacher and examination reader. 
He presented some very enlightening figures concerning the results of the 
examinations in English and mathematics, gleaned from the annual report 
of the College Board, and gave some very helpful advice regarding the pre- 
vention of a recurrence of the 1920 mortality in English. Certainly the 
Academy teachers wanted the group to come to them, for they sent automo- 
biles to the station for all guests! The third meeting of the group was a very 
informal Question-Box meeting. Three questions—modern drama for out- 
side reading, first lessons in the short story in sophomore and junior classes, 
and the freshman and formal grammar—were chosen, but others were dis- 
cussed. Despite the fact that it would probably be considered unprogressive, 
the meeting decided almost unanimously that it should like to have more 
grammar taught in the elementary schools. 
SALLY F. Dawes, 
Chairman, Eastern Massachusetts. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Cuoosinc A Pay. By Gertrude E. Johnson. New York: The Century 
Company, 1920. Price $1.35 
A “directory of useful information on dramatics” for those interested in 

amateur theatricals. The discussion of the place of the theater in education 

is a significant prologue to the practical information here supplied—addresses 
of play publishers, graded and classified lists of plays, directions for produc- 
ing and coaching school or community entertainments. 

CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS, Second Series. Selected and edited by 
Thomas H. Dickinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921. 
Price $4.50. 

The only comment necessary upon this volume is that it is as good or better 
than the first series of Chief Contemporary Dramatists. Eighteen plays com- 
pose the second series, plays truly representative of the best that modern 
drama has achieved throughout the world. Mr. Dickinson has no rival in 
his field, and the reading public will find in the two volumes that he has 
assembled the logical basis for any library of modern drama. 

SUPERVISED STUDY IN ENGLISH. By A. Laura McGregor. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1921 
A treatment of the technic of study in junior high schools, skilfully apply- 

ing the theory that school work should be done in school hours, with concrete 

illustrations of the Supervised Study method. 

RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Tue Birp’s CuristMaAs Carot. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Price 52¢c. 
Carol and her friends the Ruggleses are always welcome to home and to 

school—the more so when they come in this durable, inexpensive edition. 

Tue Opyssey oF Homer. Translated by George Herbert Palmer. Price 

r2 

Professor Palmer’s translation is in itself a classic. His scholarly work 

throughout the text, in introduction, translation, and editorial equipment, 

make this the logical edition for school use. 
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Worpswortu’s SELECTED Lyrics; ARNOLD’s Essay ON WORDSWORTH. 
Edited respectively by Charles Swain Thomas and William Savage John- 
son. Pricé 48c. 

The publication in one small book of Wordsworth’s choicest lyrics and of 
the famous Arnold essay is a great convenience for teachers. The discrimina- 
ting selection of poems and the careful notes show thorough knowledge of 
school needs. 


Worp Finper. By H. V. Coryell and H. W. Holmes. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company, 1921. Price 72c. 
A unique spelling dictionary for younger children, most skilfully arranged 
for their convenience. The work is founded upon thorough scientific study 


of children’s needs, and should be invaluable in establishing the “dictionary 
habit.” 


Tue Voice oF SCIENCE IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE. Edited by 
Robert E. Rogers and Henry G. Pearson. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1921. Price $2.00 
The reactions of men of letters to the challenge of science, in an age signi- 

ficant both for literature and for science. The collection is worthy of study 

in all technical universities and in liberal colleges where survey courses in 

literature are offered. F 


Joy 1n Work. Ten short stories of to-day, selected and edited by Mary 
A. Laselle. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1920. 
An inspirational collection emphasizing the romance of labor. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Conducted by Middlebury College at Bread Loaf Inn 
in the Green Mountains 


JUNE 29—AUGUST 11, 1921 
Wilfred E. Davison, A.M., Dean 


INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS 
Julian W. Abernethy, Litt.D., Mrs. Grace Hazard Conkling, B.L., 
John H. Finley, LL.D., Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Ph.D., 
Robert Frost, Vernon C. Harrington, L.H.D., Mrs. Ruth Murdock 
Lampson, B.S., Calvin L. Lewis, A.M., Everett Skillings, A.M., 
George T. Smart, D.D., Miss Alice Howard Spaulding, A.M., 
and others. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Technique (elementary and advanced), American Litera- 
ture, Keats and Shelley, Modern Poetry, Literary Criticism, The 
English Language, Browning, Drama, Verse Writing, Stage 
Design and Play Production, Short Story Writing, Technique of 
Teaching, The Teaching of Literature, Composition. 
Edward D. Collins, Director, 
THIRTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
Middlebury, Vermont. 


ATLANTIC TEXTS 
TEXTBOOKS IN LIBRARY FORM 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY-WRITING 
Collected and edited by W1ti1aM M. Tanner, University of Texas. 
For literature and composition classes. 


ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, First Series 
For college use in classes studying the short story. 


ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, Second Series 
For secondary schools. 
Both volumes collected and edited by Cuartes Swain THOMAS, 
Editorial department of the Atlantic Monthly Press, and Lecturer 
in Harvard University. 


ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY 
Collected and edited by CHarLEs Swain THoomas and Harry G. 
Paut of the University of Illinois. 
Aliterary reader for upper grammar grades and junior high schools. 


THE PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM 
Significant Atlantic articles on journalism collected and edited by 
WiLiarp G. Buryer, University of Wisconsin. 
For use in courses in journalism. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY AND ITS MAKERS 
By M. A. DeWo tre Howe, Editorial department of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 
Biographical and literary matter for the English class. 


WRITING THROUGH READING 
By Rosert M. Gay, Simmons College. 
A short course in English Composition for colleges and schools. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: The Principle and the Practice.... 
Edited by SrrpHen P. Duae@an, College of the City of New York. 
A basic text on international relations. 


THE LIGHT: An Educational Pageant. . 
By CATHERINE T. Bryce, Yale University. 
Especially suitable for public presentation at Teachers’ Con- 
ventions. 


PATRONS OF DEMOCRACY i 
By Dauxas Lore Suarp, Boston University. | / 
For classes interested in discussing democracyin ourpublicschools. 


AMERICANS BY ADOPTION 
By JosepH HusBanp. 
For Americanization courses. 


THE VOICE OF SCIENCE IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
LITERATURE 


An anthology of prose and poetry. ; 

Collected and edited by Ropert E. Rogers, Assistant Professor 
of English at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

With an introduction by Henry G. Pearson, Head of the Eng- 
lish Department at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 ARLINGTON STREET Boston (17), Mass. 


1 Silas Marner 
2 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
3 Julius Caesar 
4 The Merchant of Venice 
5 The Vicar of Wakefield 
6 The Ancient Mariner 
7 Ivanhoe 
8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
9 The Princess 
10 The Vision of Sir Launfal 
11 Macbeth 
12 L’Allegro and I] Penseroso 
13 Comus 
14 Lycidas 
15 Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
16 Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 
17 Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
18 Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 
19 Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 
20 The Lady of the Lake 
21 Idylls of the King 
22 Connecting Links 
23 Evangeline 
24 The Courtship of Miles Standish 
25 Hiawatha 
26 Snow-Bound 
27 Rip Van Winkle 
28 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
29 The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
30 Marmion 
31 The Man Without a Country 
32 Tales of a Wayside Inn 
33 Two Years Before the Mast 
34 The Christmas Carol 
35 The House of Seven Gables 
36 Tempest 
37 A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
38 Hamlet 
39 As You Like It 
40 The Last of the Mohicans 
41 The Saga of King Olaf 
42 The Deserted Village 
43 A Tale of Two Cities 
44 Pilgrim’s Progress 
45 Mazeppa and Chillon 
46 Sohrab and Rustum 
47 Cranford 
48 Poe’s Poems 


(ie 
Kingsley Outline Studies 


ARE UNSURPASSED for KEEN ANALYSIS 
AND LITERARY APPRECIATION 


49 Franklin’s Autobiography 

50 Twelfth Night 

51 King Henry V 

52 The Rape ee the Lock 

53 Lorna Doone 

54 Lays of Ancient Rome 

55 Sesame and Lilies 

56 The Sketch Book 

57 Henry Esmond 

58 The Epaeh Mail Coach and Joan of 


59 Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration 
and Washington’s Farewell Address 

60 Prologue to Canterbury Tales 

61 The Faerie Queene. Book | 

62 Heroes and Hero Worship 

63 Essays of Elia 

64 Treasure Island 

65 Narrative Episodes from the Old 
Testament 

66 Homer’s Iliad 

67 King Lear 

68 Homer’s Odyssey 

69 Hymn on the Nativity 

70 The Traveller 

71 Enoch Arden 

72 Gray’s Elegy 

73 David Copperfield 

74 Quentin Durward 

75 Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech 

76 The Chambered Nautilus 

77 The Oregon Trail 

78 The Yemassee 

79 The Talisman 

80 Browning’s Poems 

81 Inland Voyage and Travels with a 
Donkey 

82 Emerson’s Essays 

83 King John 

84 David Balfour 

85 Wordsworth’s Poems 

86 Twice Told Tales 

87 Thoreau’s “Walden” 

88 Cooper's “The Spy” 

89 Kenilworth 

90 Lord Clive 

(Others in preparation) 


20c each. 1096 discount on orders for 10 or more 


TESTIMONIALS (We have hundreds like these) 


“Your Outline Series is admirable. Will supply teachers the method and insight that 
a critical study demands.” — Professor John Erskine, Columbia University. 


“Of untold value to the teacher of English.” — Brother Leo, Sacred Heart College, San 


Francisco, California. 


THE PALMER CO. 
120 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Neilson and Thorndike 
History of English Literature 


A school book that is a literary contribution 


A masterpiece in literary composition that introduces 
a ee ee LO EO CES, 


young students to literature 


ELDOM is it possible for a publisher to announce a book of 
such prestige as the new History of English Literature by 
Professor William Allen Neilson, formerly of Harvard College, 
now President of Smith College, and Professor Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike of Columbia University—two men recognized as scholars 
and critics of distinction, who as teachers in high school and col- 
lege, as editors of texts for schools and as instructors of high 
school teachers, have been in close touch with the problem of 
teaching English Literature to high school and young college and 
normal school students. 


NEILSON AND THORNDIKE 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


presents literature as a living thing through the great person- 
alities that have created it; through the various literary forms 
that have developed like cycles in the life of the art of writing; 
through an observation of important movements of thought and 
progress as they are reflected in the literary production of each 
epoch and of our own time. 


INEILSON AND THORNDIKE 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


provides an elementary survey of the vast field of English litera- 
ture. It is selective and its appeal is purposely limited to young 
people or those young in the study of literature. It deals with 
great writers and studies important periods and gives small space 
to literary technicalities. It focuses attention on the high lights 
and makes the picture vivid. A new History of English Literature 
by two master educators, who are also distinguished literary 
critics. The book is phenomenal. Teachers of English will 
immediately recognize its value and the progressive school will 
lose no time in acquiring it. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Huntington Chambers Copley Square 
BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS 


Laboratory Manual of 
English Composition 


By Stanitey R. OLDHAM 
Principal of the High School, Norwood, Massachusetts 


HE aim of this book is to develop the power to speak and to 
write good English by making the high school student an 
independent worker in the field of oral and written expression. 


This is accomplished by means of the well-selected and organized 
assignments that 


1 Train the student in investigating and collecting data 

2 Give him practice in arranging material 

3 Enable him to recognize and appreciate enduring literature 

4 Offer him a large number of opportunities to apply what he 
has learned in creative work, 


The book is one of assignments, not of definitions. The trench- 
ant, explicit assignments are what students want. In addition, 
the student is taught how to carry out the directions. Each of 
the 813 exercises is as definite as a mathematics assignment and 
holds to as definite a goal. 


Teachers like the method, because it transfers from the teacher 
to the student the burden that belongs to the student. There is 
no accumulation of staggering heaps of written work to correct, 


It aims to be comprehensive, hence the course may be made as 
difficult or as easy as the teacher desires. The book is built to 
meet the requirements of classes working under widely different 
conditions. Owing to the flexibility of the scheme, it may be 
used for a two-year, a three-year or a four-year course. 


The method of the book may be summed up in these words: 
investigation, comparison, and practice, and the greatest of these 
1s practice. 


Cloth. viti + 148 pages 


Price $1.20 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 


In the next issue of the Leaflet, we will give you 
details concerning another publication—Coryell- 
Holmes’ Word Finder. In the meantime, order 
a copy and use it. Price 72 cents postpaid. 


Messrs. Newson & Company announce the publication of the fol- 
lowing book that will make a strong appeal to teachers of English: 


Effective English Expression 


By EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 


This book emphasizes in nearly every exercise 
the four steps of procedure associated with 
the successful working out of THE PROJECT 
METHOD; viz., purposing, planning, exe- 
cuting, judging. The pupil is made to 
approach each exercise with his purpose 
clearly defined and stated as a guide, by 
means of which he is encouraged to plan 
(select and arrange material), present or 
execute his organized thought, and finally 
revise or judge his product. This emphasis 
upon purpose guarantees unity, coherence, 
emphasis, and gives to each exercise a vital- 
ity and an interest always associated with 
the purposeful act. The subjects for writing 
and speaking deal with social and business 
life and incorporate the various school proj- 
ects characteristic of student activities today. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


1/3 Fifth ‘Awenwie, New York | 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


A Study of the 
Types of Literature 


By MABEL I. RICH 
S8vo 525 pages 


HIS is the first number to appear 

of a series of high-school anthologies 
that is being prepared under the general 
editorship of Mr. James F. Hosic, and is 
for the upper years. The chronological 
arrangement has been followed. Each type 
is traced from its earliest appearance to the 
present day and those that have come to 
be regarded as the best examples of each 
form have been noted and wherever pos- 
sible given in full and studied. There are 
admirable introductions and notes, sugges- 
tions both for teachers and pupils, outside 
reading, in fact everything essential to the 
high school course. Miss Rich has at last 
provided a way of escape from the formal 
history of English literature on the one hand 
and the over minute, pedantic study of three 
or four estimable masterpieces on the other. 


Write for a descriptive pamphlet 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


The Living Literature Series 
Richard Burton, Editor-in-Chief 


“This series is of exceptional value, first, because of the editor- 
ship of Richard Burton, and secondly, because of the way they 
are printed and bound. There is no university professor of Eng- 
lish who is nearer the heart and soul of American readers than is 
Professor Burton. He not only knows literature in its spirit and 
power as few Americans know it, but he knows what Americans 
desire and need as few can know it.’ 


—A. HE. Winship in the Journal of Education 
First Titles (All on Approved List) 


List Price Net Price 
Stevenson’s Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
edited by Richard Burton $ .60 §$ .45 


Burney’s Evelina, edited by Edwin Bjorkman 92 69 


Selected Writings of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart 15 56 


Huxley’s Autobiography and Essays, edited by Brander 
Matthews .67 50 


Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge, edited by Leon H. Vincent «75 
Sheridan’s The Rivals, edited by William Lyon Phelps -60 45 
Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon, edited by Charles E. Rhodes 88 -66 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Bolenius’s Everyday English 


Composition 
By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A.M. 
Illustrated 340 Pages 


IS book stresses both ideas and form. There are over 

forty pages on “How to Get Ideas.” In the oral work 

there are sixty talks planned so that each pupil has a chance to 

express himself. Personal poise, enunciation and pronunciation 

receive constant attention. Throughout the book the pupil is 

taught to organize his ideas before trying to express himself. 
For Junior High Schools or the early years of the 


regular High School. Complies with the recommen- 
dations of the latest “‘ Report of the Joint Commiittee’’. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Just Published 


Stories of the Day’s Work 


By Roy Davis, Boston hae ee and Frederick Getchell 
Mechanic Arts High School, Beston 


A group of selections from modem American 
authors which present to the 3 iene the value of 
staunch sage te weg ese 
The stories picture phases of everyday 

show how the same principles underlie underlie them all. 


reading follow each exercise. A unique book 
which wall be indieenealin St Se oa 
junior and senior high schools, and especially 


valuable for vocational and industrial schools. 
GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chikavo Leadon 
Atlanta Dallas Cohambus San Francisco 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 
and of Education 


July 5 to August 13, 1921 


WO coursesin The Teaching of English, to degivenbdy Mr. Charks 
Swain Thomas, Lecturer on the —. ot Eachsh, 


pong eee and Editor of the Educational Department of the 
Adlanitic Monthly Press. Mr. Thesac: tees Ne eS ae 


author of The Foocitng of com a im the Sevondary S 
Miffiin Company, and is widely known for "his work aa a tenner anal 
supervisor in Newton, Massachusetts, and in Geveland, Ohie. 


Other courses for superintendents, secondary-school teaches and 
elementary-school teachers and teachers 


tional psychology, TREAIUTEMONL, VOR 
tional education, sec the junior hich school, private school SROs, 


Sammer School courses in Education may be counted propery aad 
students toward the degree of Master ef Bauceton. ~ 


PE eA gh fe BE AF 6 AE oi 
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